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HOUSING SHORTAGE, 1960 STYLE 
I. Introduction 


The housing problems and related problems associated with California's intensive, large~ 
scale agriculture first attracted widespread attention late in the summer of 1913. Nearly 
three thousand farm laborers and their families had been attracted by handbills and other 
advertisements to the Durst hop ranch near Wheatland. There were approximately 1,000 too 
many pickers. Earnings averaged only a little over $1.00 per day. Yet, the principal 
grievances of the workers stemmed from housing and sanitation conditions. Carleton Parker's 
subsequent report to the Governor erd the President stated, 

A great number (of workers) had no blankets and slept on 

piles of straw throw onto the tent floors, These tents 

were rented from Durst at 75¢ per week....Before these... 

accomodations were ready many slept in the fields. One 

group of 45 men, women and children slept packed closely 

together on a single pile of straw... 


Perhaps the most vicious sanitary abuse was that of toilets. 
There were...nine of these for the 2,800 people.... These toilets 
accommodated two persons, and were crude boxes placed over a hole 
of 2 feet in depth. About half the toilets had no boards with 
the customary holes cut in them, but had a single scantling 
nailed across. There was no toilet inspection or cleaning... 

By the end of the second day the seats, scantlings and floors were 
covered by a semi~liquid mass of filth. The stench, under the 
great heat, became so nauseating that many instances of vomiting 
have been recorded. Lines of 15 to 20 women and children fre= 
quently formed awaiting their turns at the toilet, and since dy- 
sentery had become prevalent, I have heard of instances of women 
humiliating themselves before passing men. Children were seen 
about the camp in an unspeakably filthy condition, since it was 
not possible for them to use any toilet without befouling them. 
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The wells...were absolutely insufficient for the camp. Two of 
the wells were often pumped dry by sun-up......-despite the great 
heat of this week, no water was transported to the pickers (in 
the fields). 


Despite the easily forecasted garbage problem that would of 
necessity arise in a camp of nearly 3,000 people, no real prow 
vision was made to take care of the garbage. Food and refuse 
were thrown out beside and behind the tents, and even in the 
paths. The toilets were used as garbage receptacles....This 
absolute want of garbage disposal without doubt accounts for a 
dangerous epidemic of dysentery which had run through the camp by 
Saturday of that week. 


On Sunday, August 3, 1913, Durst's workers gathered at a protest meeting. Durst summoned 
local law enforcement agents and a posse. A deputy sheriff fired a shot into the air “to 
calm the crowd." In the ensuing disorder, the District Attorney, a deputy sheriff, and two ~ 
workers were killed, and scores of persons injured. The riot attracted nationwide attention, 
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and led directly to the formation of a Governor's Commission on Immigration and Housing, 
antecedent of the present Division of Housing of the California Department of Industrial 
Relations. 


In his official report, Carleton Parker expressed the view that solution of the farm labor 
housing problem was an essential preliminary to the solution of every other farm labor problem, 


It is the opinion of your investigator that the improvement of living con- 
ditions in the labor camps will have the immediate effect of making the 
recurrence of impassioned, violent strikes and riots not only improbable, but 
impossible, and, furthermore, such improvement will go far toward eradicating 
the hatred and bitterness in the minds of the employers and the roving, 
migratory workers. This accomplished, the two conflicting parties will be 

in a position to meet on a saner, more constructive basis in solving the 
further industrial problems as to wages, etc. 


We do not necessarily need to agree with Parker's opinions about the primacy of farm labor 
housing to agree that the topic is a very important one. As we shall see in a few moments, 
it is important today for reasons which were undreamed of in 1913. 


Before proceeding with our discussion, however, let us define,the bees "farm labor housing" 
as we shall be using it throughout this paper. We shall use /“tS Fpptyto living accommo- 
dations which are furnished to agricultural workers at or near the place of their employment-- 
usually by the employer or groups of employers, but’ occasionally by a public agency. It 

may or may not be furnished without cost. It may consist of cabins, tents, campsites, or 
other arrangements. 


By and large, we are not here concerned with housing for year-around hired hands, but rather 
with housing for seasonal workers. We shall not be discussing the facilities which many farm 
laborers are now furnishing themselves: the so-called "shoestring" housing which has sprung 
up outside the incorporated limits of Stockton, Fresno, Visalia, and most other farming 
centers in the State. Although these rural slums are an extremely important subject, they 
are properly the subject of another paper. We shall here be concerned with living arrange- 
ments for out-ofsarea workers. 


Most discussions of seasonal farm labor housing revolve around either or both of two central 
concerns: improving the quality of existing housing; or construction of additional housing. 
The first of these two concerns is reflected, for example, in periodic exposes of farm labor 
camps in newspapers, magazine articles,or television programs, and in efforts to enact stronger 
labor camp legislation and to appropriate more funds for enforcemembt. of such legislation. 

The second concern is reflected in such proposals as bills currently before the U.S. Senate 

to ease the borrowing of money for farm labor housing, and to facilitate write-offs of such 
expenditures for income tax purposes. 


Both of these two classes of concerns rest upon assumptions which usually pass unrecognized 
and hence usually escape examination and discussion. In this paper, we propose to bring 
these assumptions into the open, and to subject them to critical scrutiny. This-process, we: 
believe, is prerequisite to the meaningful consideration ¢f more detailed questions about 
farm labor housing standards and financing. 


II. WHAT FARM LABOR HOUSING? 


Discuss:.cns about the quality of housing for American agricultural workers often appear to 

assume that such housing, whether good or bad, presently exists. There is a quality of un- 
reality about these discussions--a seeming indifference to changes which have taken 
place in the farm laber market during the past twenty years. 


Everyone interested in farm labsr housing in California (er, fer that matter, farm labor 
problems in general) shauld set aside a day or two to visit the Giannini Library in Berkeley 
or the archives of the Department of Employment in Sacramento. He should study the weekly 
Farm Labor Reports which were published from 1940 to 1942 by the Department of Employment, 
1942-1947 by the Agricultural Extension Service, and 1948 to date by the Department of 
Employment once again. Among other interesting items of information to be found in these re- 
ports are the "facilities" available to seasenal workers in California's various agricultural 
areas and crop-activities. Although one would be excessively sanguine to suppose this in- 
formation was or is exhaustive or wholly reliable, it provides at least a crude isdex of the 
perquisites available to seasonal warkers in California agriculture over the past twenty 
years. 


From issue #199 ef this publication, fer example, ame may learn that such facilities as the 
following were available in June, 1942. 


AB 
Table I 


ACCOMMODATIONS PROVIDED SEASONAL FARM WORKERS , 
SELECTED CALIFORNIA COUNTIES AND CROPS, 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 29, 1942 


County and Crop Facilities 


Imperial Rancher's camp 
Sugar beets 


Los Angeles Housing 
Alfalfa hay, lemons, 
cranges 


Orange Camp sites 
Miscellaneous vegetables 


Riverside Camp sites 
Apricots, potatoes 
Cherries, grapes FSA(Farm Security Adminis- 
tration) camp 
Santa Barbara : Cabins 
Lemons 
Miscellaneous vegetables FSA camp 


Ventura Tents 
Apricots 


Contra Costa FSA camp 
Apricots, peaches 


Monterey Housing 
Carrots, lettuce 
Sugar beets, apricots . Housing, and camp sites 


Santa Clara FSA camp 
Apricots, cherries 


Fresno 
Cotton(chop), grain FSA camp 


Kern 
Grapes, potatoes, tomatoes, FSA camp 
_ Plums, sugar beets 


Kings 
Cotton( chop) Cabins 


Merced 
Cotton(chop) Cabins, camp sites 


San Joaquin : he: 
Alfalfa hay, grain ; Housing 
Peaches ' Camp sites 


Stanislaus i , 
Alfalfa hay, grain, peaches FSA camp 
Apricots 


Colusa ‘ : : 
Sugar beets ‘ _ Camp sites 


Yolo 
Apricots ‘ FSA camps 


SOURCE: California’ Department: of Employment, "Weekly Agricultural Labor Report,” June 29,1942. 


Such information as this is interesting in several respects. In the first place, not a single 
one of the above types of facilities'is available as these lines are being written, in June,1960. 
In the second place, it may be recalled that in June 1942, the United States was in a con- 
dition of total mobilization, and yet, somehow, the farm work to be done in California was 
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done by the people of California. Somehow, lettuce was cut, oranges were picked, and sugar 
beets were thinned--jobs which, it is said today, “Americans won't do." It is possible 

there might be a relationship between the fact that in June, 1942, California growers planned 
for .a domestic labor force, including the provision cf housing facilitiés, and the fact that 
in June, 1942, a domestic labor force was available? We shall return to this question after 
reviewing additional evidence. 


In September, 1942, the first Mexican contract workers were imported into California. Braceros 
continued to be used under the World War II emergency farm labor program until January 1, 1948. 
(Thereafter, new emergency programs were devised.) During this same period of time, other 
special classes of workers were used in Southwestern agriculture, including convicts from 
State prisons, “interns” from Japanese-American concentration camps, and prisoners-of-war 

from the Axis powers. For our present purposes, the vital common denominator of these 

several groups is perhaps not so much that they were all eaptive workers as that they were 

all single male workers. 


By the end of the wartime period, California's Weekly Farm Labor Report had begun to reveal 
Significant changes in its columns devoted to "facilities." For example, a June, 1948, issue 
contained such information as the following: 


TABLE 2 


ACCOMMODATIONS PROVIDED SEASONAL FARM WORKERS, 
SELECTED CALIFORNIA COUNTIES AND CROPS, 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 27, 1948 


County and Crop Facilities 


Los Angeles 
Lemons Board, room (Single Mexicans) 
Oranges Board, Room (Single Mexicans) 
Celery Batching quarters 
Asparagus Board, camps(Single) 
Miseellaneous vegetables Camps, transportation 


Orange 
Lemons Board, camps(Single Mexicans) 
Oranges Board, camps(Single Mexicans) 


Riverside 
Grapes, apricots Housing, camp sites 
Miscellaneous vegetables i 
Cherries Camps, ‘camp sites 
Alfalfa, onions Camp sites 


San Bernardino 
Grapefruit, potatoes, vine- Board, room, housing 
yards 


San Diego : 
Strawberries, dry beans Camps, camp sites 
, Miscellaneous vegetables Board, Room, housing, 
transportation 
Santa Barbara 
Lemons, lettuce, flowers Camps, transportation 


» Ventura 
Lemons, oranges Board, room, transportation 
Tomatoes, carrots, lima 
beans Transportation 
Miscellaneous vegetagles 


Alameda 


Sugar beets, lettuce, 
Miscellaneous vegetabler, 
apricots 


Contra Costa 
Asparagus 
Apricots 


Mendocino 
Apples 
Hops 


Camps 

Camps, housing 

Camps, camp sites 

camps, camp sites, trans- 
portation 


Camp sites, housing 
Housing, transportation 


Monterey 
Strawberries, lettuce, 
garlic 
Carrots 
Apricots 


Benito 
Lettuce 
Apricots 


Luis Obispo 
Miscellaneous vegetables 


Mateo 
Peas 


Santa Clara 
Strawberries 
Apricots 
Miscellaneous vegetables 
Orchard maintenance 


Santa Cruz 
Lettuce, miscellaneous 
vegetables 
Apricots, strawberries, 
Bush berries 


Fresno 
Cotton(chop) 


Miscellaneous vegetables 


Merced 
Cotton(chop) 


Bush berries 

San Joaquin 
Tomatoes, apricots, 
Miscellaneous vegetables 
Dry beans, plums 


Stanislaus 


Bush berries, peaches, plums, 


nectarines, apricots 


Tulare 
Bush berries 
Cotton(chop) 


Butte 
Sugar beets 


Colusa 
Apricots 


El Dorado 
Cherries 


Placer 
Cherries, plums 


Sacramento 
Asparagus 
Strawberries 


Solano 
Cherries, apricots 
+ Asparagus 


Camps, housing, transportation 


Camp sites, transportation 


Board, camps, transportation 
Camp site, transportation 


Camps, housing 


Camps, camp sites 


Camp sites, transportation 
Camp, camp sites, housing 


Camps, housing, transportation 


transportation 


Camp, transportation 
Camp sites 


Camp sites, housing, trans- 
portation 
Camp sites, housing 


Board, room, camps, trans- 
portation 
Transportation 


Camp sites, transportation 


Transportation 


Camps, camp sites, transpor- 
tation 


Board, camp sites, housing 
Camp sites, transportation 


Camp,camp sites 


Camps, housing, transpor- 
tation 


Camp sites, transportation 
Camp sites, transportation 


Board, room, camps 
Transportation 


Camp sites 
Camps, housing 


Sutter 
Grain Board, room, (Single) 


Yolo 
Apricots Camp sites 
Asparagus Camps, transportation 


Yuba 
Plums Board, room, (Single) 


SOURCE: California Department of Employment, “Weekly Farm Labor Report," June 27, 1948. 


This material reveals that, in 1948, as in 1942, there were facilities available in a number 
of crop-area-activities which are not available teday. But certain changes which arose during 
the war years should be noted. For the first time, we observe official recognition of the 
concept of housing and feeding facilities adapted exclusively for the use of single males. 
In Southern California citrus, we note that these facilities are restricted not only on the 
basis of sex and marital status, but on the basis of ancestry (Mexican). We should point 
out, in much the same connection, that from 1948 onward, many entries which read "camps" 
should, for the sake of accuracy, read "camps (single)". The Farm Security Administration 
camps which figured in the 1942 report were abolished by Congressional action in 1947. In 
most cases, they were turned over to private growers’ associations for occupancy by contract 
workers or wetbacks. Throughout this discussion, the only facilities we can be certain are 
appropriate for family groups are those listed as “housing.” "Camp sites" are suitable only 
to the extent that farm labor families are able to make the necessary investments in camping 
equipment or house trailers. 


We also note, in the 1948 date, the new use of the entry "transportation." In most cases, 
this entry bespeaks the development of a new farm labor system, known as the "day haul.” 
Under this system, labor contractors pick up workers on Skid Rows in such cities as Stockton, 
Fresno, Sacramento, Oakland, and Los Angeles, and transport them for a single day's work to 
points as much as 200 miles distant. In many cases, workers must pay for their "day haul" 
transportation. For all practical purposes, this labor system, like the bracero program, or 
the use of wetbacks, is designed to yield a labor force composed exclusively of single males. 


Turning to comparable information for a week in June, 1951, we find the following: 
TABLE 3 


ACCOMMODATIONS PROVIDED SEASONAL FARM WORKERS, 
SELECTED CALIFORNIA COUNTIES AND CROPS, 
WEEK ENDING JUNE 23, 1951 


County and crop Facilities 


Imperial 
Cotton(chop) , tomatoes, 
cantaloupes Camps 


Los Angeles 
Asparagus Board, room (single) 
Celery Board, room (single) 
Oranges Board, room (single) 


Orange 
Lemons Board, camps,(single) transportation 
Oranges Board, camps,(single) transportation 


Riverside 

Lemons Camps, campsites, housing, transpor= 
tation 

Grapefruit (Desert) Camps, campsites, housing, transpor- 
tation. 

Cantaloupes Camps, camp sites 

Apricots Camps, camp sites, housing 

Oranges Transportation 


San Bernardino 
Lemons Camps, housing 
Potatoes Camp sites, housing 


San Diego 
Avocadoes 
Strawberries 
Grapes, 
Miscellaneous Vegetables 


Santa Barbara 
Cauliflower, sugar beets, 
lemons 


Ventura 
Lemons 
Miscellaneous vegetables 


Alameda 
Strawberries 
Cherries 
Sugar beets 


Contra Costa 
Apricots 


Mendocino 
Apples 


Monterey 
Dry beans, lettuce 


San Benito 
Apricots 


Luis Obispo 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Smail grain 
Lettuce 
Snap beans 


Santa Clara 
Sugar beets 
Miscellaneous vegetables 


Strawberries, apricots 


Santa Cruz 
Apricots, bush berries 


Sonoma 
Apples,bush berries 


Fresno 
Miscellaneous vegetables 


Kern 3: 
Cotton(chop) 
Alfalfa hay 
Potatoes 


Kings 
Cotton(chop) 


Madera 
Bush berries 
Cotton(chop) 


Board, room, transportation 
Board, room, camps, transportation 
Board, room, camps 


Board, room, camps, housing, trans- 


portation 


Camps, transportation 


Board, room, housing, transportation 


Transportation 


Board, room, camps, camp sites 
Camp sites 
Board, room, camps 


Camps, camp sites 


Camps, camp sites, transportation 


Camps, transportation 


Camp sites 


Housing( single) 
Housing( single) 
Board, room(single) 
Housing 

Camp sites 


Camps, housing 

Camps, campsites, -housing trans- 
portation 

Camps, campsites, transportation 


Camp sites 


Camps, campsites, transportation 


Housing 


Camps, transportation 
Board, room, transportation 
Transportation 


Camps, housing, transportation 


Housing, transportation 
Camp sites, transportation 


Merced 
Cotton (chop) Camp, campsites, housing, transportation 
Melons Camps, camp sites, housing 
Tomatoes Camps, camp sites 
Peaches Board, room, camps, camp sites, 
housing 
San Joaquin 
Asparagus Camps 
Dry beans Camps, camp sites, transportation 
Onions Transportation 
Celery Camps, transportation 
Stanislaus 
Berries, miscellaneous Board, room, camps, campsites, 
housing, transportation 
Tulare 
Cotton(chop), peaches Camps, camp sites, housing 
El Dorado 
Orchards Board, room, campsites 
Modoc 
Alfalfa and other hay Camp sites 
Placer 
Plums Camp sites, transportation 
Sacramento 
Asparagus Board, room, camps 
Alfalfa hay Transportation 
Siskiyou 
Alfalfa and other hay ; Camp sites 
Shasta 
Alfalfa and other hay Camp sites 
Solano 
Apricots Camps, camp sites 
Pears Camp sites 
Tehama F 
Small grain Camp sites 
Yolo 


Apricots Camp sites, transportation 
Alfalfa hay Transportation 


SOURCE: California Department of Employment, "Weekly Farm Labor Report,” June 23, 1951. 


Here, we note the persistence of some of the same developments previously observed. 
But we note, too, that facilities suitable for domestic farm labor families seemed at 
this time to be holding their own. Family housing for vegetable workers was reported 
in San Diego County; there was family housing for lettuce workers in San Luis Obispo 
County; for sugar beet thinners in Santa Clara County; for berry pickers in Madera and 
Stanislaus Counties; for cotton choppers in Kings County; for grapefruit pickers in 
East Riverside County; for potato workers in San Bernardino County; for apricot pick 
ers and cutters in West Riverside County. Altogether, family housing was reported available 
ante California /iA"dine, 1951, and another 16 counties had camp sites available in connece 
tion with major crop activities. One month later, PL 78 was enacted by the U.S. Congress. 
From this point on, developmenté .i1:Calisornia farm labor housing, and the farm 
labor market generally, may be charted with precision! In ten years, the use of bras 
ceros increased more than ten-fold: 


TABLE 4 
Year Braceros employed in October 


1950 7800 

1951 36,200 

1952 39 4500 

1953 40,000 

1954 51,000 

1955 74 300 

1956 92,000 

1957 100,300 

1958 98 , 300 

1959 86,900 
SOURCES: State of California, Department of Employment, Division of Research and 
‘Statistics; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau’of Employment Security, Region X. 
Unpublished data. 


In this same period of time, the number of farm labor camps known to the Calif. 
ornia Division of Housing increased by 55.4%, as indicated by the following data: 


TABLE 5 


FARM LABOR CAMPS: OF RECORD, 
CALIFORNIA, 1950-1960 


Year Farm Labor Camps 


1950 45150 
1951 4440 
1952 4,980 
1953 4,980 
1954 55395 
1955 5,400 
1956 59850 
1957 6,045 
1958 6280 
1959 6,400 
1960 6,450 


SOURCE: California Department of Industrial Relations, Division 
of Housing, unpublished data. ; 
NOTE: 1950=1956 data are estimates; 1957~1960 data are enumerations. 


To some extent, this increase in camps “of record” may be attributed to enlarged 


staff and greater vigilance on the part of the Division's inspectors. But to an 
importent extent, the increase must be attributed to the burgeoning of the bracero 
industry. The dramatic rise of single male farm housing, and the accompanying equally 
dramatic, dwindling of facilities for farm labor families may be seen in the following 
figures. 


TABLE 6 


CROP-AREAMACTIVITIES REPORTING SINGLE MALE 
AND FAMILY HOUSING, WITH FAMILY HOUSING 
AS PERCENT OF TOTAL, 1951, 1955, AND 1960 


Crop~areamactivities Crop-areasactivities Family housing 
offering single offering family as percent 
male housing only housing of total 


June 23, 1951 8 38 82.6 
April 2,°1955 25 24 51.1 
March 12, 1960 52 19 ‘ 2627 


SOURCE: California Department of Employment, “Weekly Earm:Labax:Report" 
(Adapted and arranged. ) 


What do these data mean, in more concrete terms? They mean, for example, that 
family housing and/or campsites, which were available in 1951, are no longer to be 
found in San Luis Obispo County, San Diego County, San Bernardino County, East River~ 
side County andx a number of other areas. These statistics mean that a family wishing 
to work in apples, berries, beans, or other crops in Santa Cruz County will find no 
family facilities whatever, The same is true in horticultural and agricultural work in 
San Mateo County, Family housing is no longer to be found in Santa Clara County, even 
in the prune harvest, which is probably the State's largest user of migratory family 
labor, There is no family housing in the Lake County pear harvest, the Mendocino hop 
harvest, the Napa County grape harvest, or the Sonoma County apple harvest. There is 
no family housing to be had in San Joaquin County, with its immense tomato, grape and. 
other harvests; none in Stanislaus County, with its rich’ peach, almond.and walnut hare 
vests; none in any of the harvests of Sacramento, Solano, Yolo, Alameda, or Contra Costa 
Counties. All of these areas and all of these crops are heavy users of bracero labor. 
Central and Northern California growers have learned what their Southern California 
colleagues discovered some years earlier: there are certain advantages, at least in the 
short run, in a labor force made up largely if not entirely of single males (preferably 
Mexican); there are ways in which one can virtually ensure oneself such a labor force, 
and virtually ensure oneself against the necessity of dealing with a labor force of 
American family workers; the manipulation of housing and related facilities is among the 
most effective methods of accomplishing these ends. 


Where, then, do American farm labor families who move with the crops live? “How are 
American family workers still able to work in the cherries in San Joaquin County, the 
apricots in East Contra Costa County, the pears in Lake County? Some stay in cheap 
motels. Some stay in trailer courts. Some sleep on levees or under bridges. The State 
Labor Camp Code does not apply to any of these arrangements. 


‘ For such reasons as these, we suggest that most discussions of farm labor housing 
are, at this point, either too late or too early, They are concerned with a situation . 
which may at one time have existed, and may one day exist again, but which does not exe 
ist, by and large, today. We suggest that before questions of standards for farm. * 
labor family housing can be meaningfully explored, it is necessary that we come firmly 
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to grips with a series of more fundamental questions. What has happened to California 
agriculture in the past decade? Why? What kind of California agriculture do we want 
in the future? Why? How can we achieve this type of agriculture, and such other 
social changes as may be required in the process? 


This brings us to the second of the two major classes of problems with which this 
paper began: is family housing for farm workers, per se, a goal to be sought? 


III. Farm Labor Family Housing: Pro and Contra 


The most obvious argument for the development (or re=development) of facilities 
suitable for the use of domestic agricultural workers is that it is degrading and 
brutalizing for people to have to live in culverts, on ditch banks and under grapevines. 


It may be pointed out, too, that several of the leading alternatives to employee 
housing for domestics = such as the use of motels and house trailers =~ require heavy. 
expenditures by persons who are less able to afford them than any other class of work~ 
ers in our society. 


Another argument in favor of family housing for farm workers is perhaps more pene= 
trating still. The number of domestic workers who make themselves available in season= 
al agricultural tasks appears to be directly proportional to the availability of housing 
and related facilities. Bracero-users would no doubt argue that the decline in family 
housing has followed, rather than preceded, the decline in the number of American citi- 
zens == particularly family groups -- who remain in the farm labor market. We do not 
believe this contention is supportable. We are not alone in our opinion. This was 
also the considered judgment of the California Farm Placement Service throughout the 
years that agency was headed by Edward F. Hayes. At no time during this period, so far 
as we know, was this agency accused of having a "pro=domestic" or “pro=labor" bias. 


In 1949, representatives of the California Farm Placement Service, made the follows 
ing Sl dete ac about the relationship between farm labor housing and farm labor 
supply: 


Unquestionably, the efforts of our farm labor offices to draw workers 
into the areas of activity would have been easier and more successful if 
more adequate temporary housing had been available. ; 

Raymond Roth, Farm Placement Representative, 
San Joaquin County2 


Lack of adequate farm housing continues to be the major cause of most 
recruitment difficulties in this area... Growers with adequate housing 
harvest their crops with little or no labor difficulty. : 

Jack Rocca, Farm Placement Representative, 
San Benito and Santa Cruz Counties 


The location of the Farm Labor Camp in the Gridley district has 
assisted in the assurance pt an available supply of harvest hands in the 
peach and prune harvestee. 

Sackett Booth, Manager, Oroville Office of 
State Farm Placement Service 


By 1951, Farm Placement Representatives were reporting in more a sanguine vein. 


In the Tracy area there was noticeable construction of on-farm housing 
for seasonal workers. The growers® association set a main objective toward 
the construction of a large central community labor camp to accommodate at 
least a portion of the labor needed in this tomato producing district. 

This effort is progressing satisfactorily. 
Raymond Roth, San Joaquin County 


Each year shows a slight increase in housing for workers. The farmer 
- who’ has’ the housing has had the least difficulty in securing and keeping. «. 
wookerg., The Gridley Farm Labor Camp has housing for 300 families. Im 
provements planned and in-progress include installation of gas for cooking 
and heating, a new sewage system, and some new construction. More than 
$40,000 will probably be spent to put the camp in first-class shape which 


t help next year. 
pease aren yer e eee Sackett Booth, Butte and Glenn Counties 


ee ae ae of Employment, Annual Farm Labor Report, Sacramento, 

ned « ~ a ene oe a Fa 

oa ee Chief, Farm Placement Technical Services, California 
Departmant of Employment. 

3. Now Farm Labor Supervisor, Central Coast Area. 

4. The Gridley farm labor camp was closed in the fall of 1959. 

5. California Department of Employment, Annual Farm Labor Report, 1951, Sace 
ramento, Nedes Pe 30-6 
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There are 37 labor camps in the Woodland, Davis, Dixon, Knights 
Landing and Esparta districts, with accommodations for 2,200 workers. 
The Clarksburg and Eastern Solano districts could house approximately 
2,500 additional workers. With but two or three exceptions, these camps 
are considered good. 
Ralph Schueler, Eastern Solano, Yolo Counties 


The next year, however, the rush toward single»male housing had begun, under the 
thrust of Public Law 78. Farm Placement Representatives reported for example, 


The gradual increase in housing for single workers has contribu~ 
ted to the hiring of foreign crews on a longeterm basis. 
William Allan, Alameda and East Contra 
Costa Counties 


Although new housing has been constructed primarily for contract 
Mexican Nationals, some of it has been built for conversion into fam- 
ily units at some future date. Production returns for each housing 
dollar make housing for single men the only type growers are interested 
in at this time. j 

Don Park, Supervisor, Imperial, East 
Riverside and San Diego Counties 


In more recent years, the annual reports of the Farm Placement Service have cone 
tinued to stress. the importance of housing to the recruitment of agricultural workers. 


Farm employment service to workers and employer is repeatedly block. 
ed by some form of housing problem to be overcome. It is not just the 
absence of housing, although this is often the case. ..e.the farmer may 
have good facilities to room and board three or four mens; but the appli-~ 
cants for such jobs may have families... The worker's acceptance of a 
job often depends on a suitable place to live... 

Although the primary need in some areas is for family housing, it 
is more expensive than housing for single men, More single workers 
than family members can be accommodated by a given housing investment. 
Family housing a}.so accommodates nonworkers, which adds to the housing 
cost per worker, 


* 


(In 1957) the farm houging problem continued to impede recruit 
ment and placement efforts. 


eet ee Re 


eeethe lack or inadequacy of housing at or near the farmjob site 
still impeded the placement of available domestic workers == particu- 
larly those with families in need of accommodations. 


Housing is obviously not the only factor influencing domestic workers* decisions 
whether or not to work in San Joaquin County tomatoes, for example, or Monterey Coun 
ty strawberries, or Riverside County citrus. It is > - not even the most impor- 
tant factor, despite the opinions of Carleton Parker and certain other observers. 
But it is a significant factor, and one which takes on added significance when viewed, 
as it should be viewed, as symptomatic of a more basic clustering of considerations. 
When all the growers of an area band together into associations and tacitly agree to 
provide nothing thenceforth but housing for single males, they are performing a 
symbolic act which is more eloquent and effective than words, They are telling dom — 
estic workers, in effect, "We don’t want you. If you come around, we may take you on, 
if the government agencies require us to. But we prefer not to bother with you at all." 


This sort of attitude is communicated as tellingly by developments in farm labor 
housing as by any other development in the harvest labor market. If the domination 
of Southwestern agriculture by foreign contract labor is ever to be reversed, such atti- 
tudes and. such symbolic acts must be replaced by others which say to domestic farm 
workers, in effect, "You are needed; you are respected; you are wanted." The provision 
of new housing, appropriate for family units, would be such a symbolic act, and would 
go far toward breaking the vicious circle of bracerismo. 


i 


1, California Department of Empleyment, Annual Farm Labor Re ort, 1952, 
Sacramento, nede, Pe 28. 
California Department of Employment, Annual Farm Labor Report, 1956, 
Sacramento, June, 1957, pe 39. 


Idem, Annual Farm Labor Report, 1957, Sacramento, June, 1958, p. 31. 
Tdem, Annual Farm Labor Report, 1958, Sacramento, Dec., 1959, p. 34. 
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A powerful argument, then, may be advanced on behalf of the proposition that we 
should bend our best efforts toward the revitalization of the system of family housing 
for farm workers which existed twenty years ago in California. From this point of 
view, it is probably more important to reach agreement on the basic proposition than 
to dwell, at this time, on questions of public versus private ownership and management, 
amendments to the labor camp code, enlargement of the Division of Housing's complement 
of inspectors, and the like. Until the basic proposition is accepted by the forces 
which dominate the farm labor market, niceties of implementation will remain largely 
academic, 


At the same time that a persuasive case can be made for the redevelopment of 
family housing in seasonal agriculture, we would be remiss if we failed to note the 
arguments against such an emphasis. 


First, let us review briefly those which have traditionally been raised. (1) Grows 
ers point out the difficulties in providing housing in an area such as Sonoma County, 
where it will probably be occupied only a few months, and where heavy winters are tike 
ly to cause rapid deterioration. (2) Almost every grower who has ever furnished dom~ 
estic housing is able to relate at least one unhappy experience he has had with 
irresponsible tenants. (3) In recent years, it has become more and more common for 
braceromusers to argue that they are doing the community a favor by using a seasonal 
labor force which causes no problems of social welfare, law enforcement, education, 
and so forth (at least in this country, (4) Another increasingly common argument is 
that it is a kindness to discourage Americans from remaining in agricultural labor at 
this time, since the trend is so heavily toward mechanization. In other words, the 
use of braceros is providing a buffer period (so goes the argument) in which Americans 
have the opportunity to move gradually into other types of employment, rather than 
being dumped abruptly into the general labor market when tomato, asparagus, soft fruit 
and other harvests are mechanized or semi=mechanized. 


Replies to all these grower arguments may be made. It is not so easy, howeven, to 
meet certain other arguments which might be advanced, It is not easy, for example, to 
blink the fact that perquisites, such as housing, are widely used (and misused) as one 
of the principal justifications for the exemption of agriculture from social legislation 

=~ notably minimum wage legislation, In the autumn of 1957, for example, Congressmen 
Roosevelt and Holt conducted a series of hearings on the possible extension of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to corporation agriculture. Grower witnesses testified that 
their employee housing was worth upwards of 30 cents per hour in wagese Within the 
past few weeks, a study by the Department of Labor of “Problems Involved in Applying a 
Federal Minimum Wage to Agricultural Workers" quoted in all seriousness a 1945 report 
by the Department of Agriculture which “showed 676 of all hired farm workers receiving 
perquisites.” So long as agricultural employers provide perquisites =- or lawmakers 
and administrators think they provide perquisites -= the prospects of meaningful minie 
mum wage legislation for farm workers will continue dim. 


There remain even graver questions which may be raised concerning the desirability 
of pressing for expanded housing opportunities for seasonal farm laborers. We need to 
face squarely the ‘question of paternalism implicit in any system under which workers 
live in "employee housing." We need to face squarely the human consequences of any syse 
tem which.involves the perennial geographic-movement of family groups. And, we need to 
face squarely the question of whether an agricultural system deserves to’ survive wheh it 
rests upon the premise that permanent residents in the area of production can not, will 
not, and need not perform the work involved. 

The thought which underlies these several questions might be rephrased in this 
way: the construction and renovation of family housing for farm workers would not 
create a type of agriculture different in kind from that we know today and have known 
for decades past. It would, in fact, tend to reinforce and perpetuate a number of the 
most characteristic attributes of that form of agriculture, f 


. From this point of view, objections to preoccupation with more and better housing 
for domestic farm workers may be raised for much the same reasons objections may be~ 
raised to preoccupation with the deficiencies, real or otherwise, in bracero housing». 
Neither preoccupation points toward any real reform in the nature of California agri- 
culture. Preoccupation with housing for migrants, foreign or domestic, like preoccue 
pation with the health, feeding, transportation, or education of migrants, in a very. 
real sense plays the game on the conservative'’s own terms, Astute braceromusers and 
carporation farmers, although they will.continue to make a great deal of noise about 
government interference, and so forth, are quite content to make their concessions in 
terms of providing pit privies in the fields and including a half-pint of milk as part 
of the ration for which they charge $1.75 per day. Such "improvements", in effect, ~ 
tend to validate and make respectable the existing farm labor system which, at bottom, 
presupposes one or another class of workers who are alienated from their employer and 
employment, the land on which they work, their community and society, and from theme 
selves. 


We sympathize with the efforts of the Division of Housing to enforce the State 
Labor Camp Code as it applies both to domestic and bracero housing. We are repelled as 


ee 


anyone else by the spectacle of people living in the back seats of automobiles, or in. 
chicken coops still redolent with manure. But we feel that we must raise these diffie 
cult questions: does short-run amelioration postpone the day of basic reformation? 
Can amelioration be fitted into a larger framework in such a way it contributes pose 
itively to the fundamental reconstitution of the agricultural labor market? 


IV. Summary and Conclusions 


We began by remarking that discussions of fine points of farm labor housing stan- 
dards and financing, at this point in history, overlook the more important questions 
at issue: Is there farm labor housing for domestics? Should there be farm labor 
housing for domestics? The answer to the first question is that there is presently 
little housing for domestics, and there is less all the time. The answer to the second 
question is not so simple, since it turns upon values having to do with the good 
society and other matters rather beyond the scope of farm labor housing as convention= 
ally understood. The reader will, of course, answer it on the basis of his own value 
system. For our part, we would answer it in the following manner, 


Good.sense and good morality will begin to enter the farm labor market in direct 
proportion as reliance upon contract workers from abroad begins to abate. There are 
two. sides to the coin of this abatement: (a) systematic reduction of numbers of 
foreign contract workers, through combined legislative and administrative action; 

(b). systematic attraction of domestic workers into the farm labor market. One way to 
attract domestics is through the provision of family housing, in acceptable quantity 
and quality. ; 


There are at least two practical steps government agencies could take immediately 
to. begin the process of breaking the grip which the bracero system holds over Calif. 
ornia agriculture. In the first place, Department of Labor regulations concerning the 
use of public employment offices by agricultural employees could be considerably 
sharpened, particularly with respect to the concept of "substandard job orders." 
Evidently, orders are still being honored in interstate clearance which make no pro= 
vision for family housing. Since most of the workers ostensibly being sought in such 
job orders are family workers, and since the wages offered are demonstrably inadequate 
to maintain off-the-farm housing, the orders are, in our judgment, substandard. If 
such a ruling could be obtained from the U.S. Employment Service, public employment 
offices would cease trying to fill such orders (if, indeed, they are trying to fill 
them now). 


This relates to the second step which should be taken forthwith to ensure that the 
tendency toward increasing reliance upon alien contract labor shall be reversed. The 
reason that public employment offices are crucial to the structure of the farm labor 
market is that, at least theoretically, no one is supposed to be permitted to use 
Mexican Nationals until he has exhausted the possibilities of recruiting domestic 
workers, including out-of~area workers. More specifically, Public Law 78, Section 503, 
Subsection. 3, reads: 


No (Mexican) workers...shall be available for employment in any area 
unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that...reason= 
able efforts have been made to attract domestic workers for. such employ- 
ment at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered to 
foreign workers. 


When it suits their purposes to do so, braceromusers vigorously contend that the 
value of housing should be figured a part of braceros’ real wages. If this is the 
case, then even a narrow interpretation of Public Law 78 would seem obviously to 
require that no braceros be certified until domestic workers were offered not only. 
comparable cash wages, but comparable perquisites as well == including free housing of 
good quality. No other interpretation of “reasonable efforts” would seem possible. ‘ 
Yet the Department of Labor has consistently declined to make this interpretation, thus, 
in effect, giving its aid and consent to the process of driving family workers out of 
the farm labor market. 


Thus, there are useful steps which could be taken at once if government agencies 
were inclined to do so. These steps would point in the general direction of an agri- 
culture designed primarily to serve human beings rather than crops and livestock, We 
believe these’ steps would be particularly useful in that they would begin the process 
of altering the pernicious attitudes presently dominant among agricultural employers 
~- attitudes which are hurtful not only to farm workers but to farm employers themselves. 
It is a truism that new behavior follows upon new attitudes. But it seems true, too, 
that new attitudes sometimes follow upon new behavior. If growers are required to 
begin acting as though they were interested in developing a domestic labor force <= for 
example, through enforcement of the letter of Public Law 78 == they may well find, in 
time, that such a labor force is desirable in many ways, and that their interest in 
developing a domestic force has become quite genuine, 
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But we do not for a moment suggest that replacing migratory braceros with migras 
tory domestics is the ultimate solution to the farm labor problem. In our view, an 
agriculture designed to serve human beings cannot include such characteristics as 
wild seasonality in employment, families adrift on the land and the assumption in the 
community~at-Large that it is proper to profit from farming but that it is improper 
to do the work connected with farming. 


We should like to view family housing for seasonal farm workers as part of a 
transition from the agriculture of today, which is dehumanizing in the extreme, to the 
agriculture of day after tomorrow, which will not be dehumanizing at all. ‘In this 
agriculture of the future, we anticipate that housing will be handled in a manner 
quite different from any seriously contemplated to date. Interestingly enough, this 
will also be the manner which is simplest, and least expensive, in social if not in 
economic terms. At one stroke, this solution will eliminate the vexing problems of 
how to evaluate housing as a perquisite: how to finance new farm labor housing; tax 
write-offs; inspection standards; increased appropriations for enforcement; conversion 
of bracero barracks to family units; and the psychological and sociological consequen= 
ces of paternalism and of family migrancy. 


In a word, this solution consists of placing the housing of agricultural workers 
on the same plane as the housing of other workers. There is no immutable reason why 
farm laborers should live in company towns, or on=theefarm or off~the-farm ghettoes, 
any more than construction workers, longshoremen, or any other type of workers, Let 
the employer pay a wage sufficiently high, and offer sufficiently stable employment, } 
and the worker will be responsible for his own housing. Responsible workers are made, 
not born. 


Under such conditions, a number of things will happen. Among the most important 
of them will be the emergence of local workers hitherto suspected only by a relative 
handful of priests, professors, and labor organizers. A stable “sore” labor force 
will develop for the performance of year-around tasks. It will be supplemented at 
peak seasons by other local workers -- students, housewives, industrial workers on 
vacation, etc. When there is nothing to choose between cannery work (for example) and 
field work in financial terms or in terms of dignity, there will be an end to the 
present anomaly of long waiting lists for employment at canneries at the same time that 
local field work is performed by people from other counties, other States, and other 
nations. 


If anyone doubts that farm workers and potential farm workers are available in 
large numbers to serve as the “core” labor force in virtually every agricultural area, 
we will be happy to take him on a tour of the “shoestring communities” up and down 
the Central Valley, where these workers now live. These are the places to which 
domestic farm laborers have retreated as opportunities shrank under the impact of the 
bracero system. 


What of those areas which have been put into agricultural production only because 
out-of-area labor was available? If growers in such areas are prepared to structure 
their operations along the lines which lumbering, construction, and other industries 
assume in isolated locations, there is no reason why they should not survive. This 
means the movement of breadwinners into the area on a temporary basis, leaving their 
families at a permanent base of operations, the breadwinners being paid the premium. 
wages necessary to support two establishments. If agricultural enterprises in isolated 
areas cannot survive on such a basis, they should be taken out of intensive production 
and returned to stock grazing or dry grain farming which do not require a migratory 
labor supply. 


All this, is probably much too simple and obvious to be considered practicable. 
To everyone interested in farm labor housing, however, we suggest that nothing less 
will ultimately prove adequate to the farm labor housing problem, and related problems, 
which have disturbed thoughtful Californians and Americans ever since that hot day 
forty seven years ago when 3,000 farm laborers rebelled at Wheatland. 
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